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The Chancellor of the Exchequer dealt at con-
siderable length with the fall of Consols, then quoted
at 91, which was causing " apprehension and even
dismay."   The really remarkable phenomenon how-
ever, was not the fall which had occurred, but the
abnormal height at which Consols had stood in the
closing years of the nineteenth century.   Mr. Ritchie
made some interesting observations on this point.
A period of very cheap money followed upon the
" Baring crisis"  in  1890,  during which the rapid
output of gold in the Transvaal and the silver panic
in America caused money to pour into London for
investment.    The bank rate had accordingly stood
for some years at 2 per cent. ; but even this did not
adequately represent the price of money, for it had
been possible to borrow on twelve months' Treasury
Bills at a rate of 13s. 9d. per cent, per annum.   Trade
was not active ;   capital was shy of industrial enter-
prise both in England and abroad; and it was a
profitable transaction to buy Consols yielding 2| per
cent,  with  money borrowed from the bankers at
^ to f per cent.    " In addition to these causes which
operated to raise the price of Consols, the Government
became a large buyer of Consols because of the growth
of the Savings Bank deposits, which always increase
largely when money is cheap but do not grow so
largely when money is very dear.   We had, as the
Committee know, to borrow at one time a good deal
of money in connection with redemption of Consols.
When that operation ceased more money was avail-
able, and so the Government added to the money
which was in the market.    All these circumstances
created a good demand for Consols . . . with the